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Four un regard au primere acqueintance 
Quant jeo la health da ma dame vi, 
Du coer, du corps trestoute m'obeissance 
Lai ai done 1 , tout sui d'amour ravi. 

From Fragment A (covering 11. 1-1705 of the 
French original) of the English Romaunt de la 
Rose, which is now generally accepted as the work 
of Chaucer, 1 1 can at this moment cite two pas- 
sages in which the idea under discussion is ex- 



For who so loketh in that mirrour 
Ther may no thyng ben his socour 
That he ne shall there sene some thyng 
That shal hym lede into laughyng . . .* 

Ed. Kaluza, 11. 1605-1608 (= 11. 1582-1586 of 

the original) : 

He (i. e., the god of loue) streight up to his ere drough 
The stronge bowe that was so tough 
And shette att me so wondir smert 
That thorough me nye unto myn hert 
The takel smote and depe it wente . . , 

Ibid., 11. 1725-1729 (=11. 1604-1608). 

From Fragment B, covering. 11. 1706-5810 of 
the original, and considered as a continuation of 
Chaucer's work by an unknown poet,* the fol- 
lowing passage is at hand : 

So that this arowe anoon right 
Thourgh out eigh as it was founde 
Into myn herte hath maad a wounde. 

Ibid., 11. 1778-1780 (=11. 1751-1753 of the 
original)! 

These instances, the number of which might 

doubtless be increased by a special search in 

Chaucer and other English poets, show sufficiently 

that the idea expressed by Fropertius, 2, 15, 12 : 

Oculi sunt in amore duces, 

was as much at home in England as elsewhere, 
and that, while Shakespeare may possibly have 
had some model before him for the particular 
form of the exquisite little song in The Merchant 
of Venice, in, 2, beginning : 

Tell me, where is fancy bred, 
Or in the heart or in the head ? 

he did not have to borrow a theory so universal as 
the one of which it treats. 

H. B. Lang. 

Yale University. 

*See E. K. Boot, The Poetry of Chaucer, 1906, pp. 
54-55. 
3 Bead louyng/or laughyng. s See Boot, ibid. 



Troihis and Oriseyde V, Argumentum in 
Thebaidem. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sies : — In the fifth book of Troilus and Oriseyde 
is found an argument in twelve Latin hexameters 
of the Thebaid of Statius. In the manuscripts it 
is found after 1. 1498, in its proper place accord- 
ing to the conception of medieval scribes, as it is 
preceded and followed by fourteen lines of what 
is not a translation of the lines, but Chaucer's 
own summary of the same classic. Chaucerian 
scholars have not pointed out the source of this 
Argumentum, which, however, is printed in the 
older standard editions of Statius, as the Delphine 
and that of Amar and Lemaire, as found "in 
veteribus libris." But then such a widely read 
Latin scholar as M. Manitius printed it in 1902, 
as unknown to the learned world, from a Dresden 
manuscript of the thirteenth century, of North- 
German origin. 1 This publication had at least 
the merit of showing the priority of the composi- 
tion to the age of Chaucer. 

But already in 1883 Opitz in his study of the 
metrical arguments, which precede each book of 
the Thebaid, in many manuscripts, showed that 
the verses "Associat profugum" was based on 
these arguments of the single books. 8 He ascribed 
the latter to a date not earlier than the sixth cen- 
tury, when they may have well been written ; 
and considered that the Argumentum based on 
them was not much posterior to the same date. 



Geokge L. Hamilton. 



University of Michigan. 



Palamon and Abcitb 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs :— Grant me space to point out what I 
regard as an interesting case of lapse of memory. 

December 27th, 1895, at the meeting of the 
Modern Language Association in New Haven, I 
read a paper on Chaucer's Rime-technique, which 

1 Bheiniscke Museum, LVil, 397-398. 

1 Leipxiger Studien zur elamschen PhUologie, VI, 306-309. 
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was reported by Professor Henneman in Modem 
Language Notes for February, 1896, p. 39. At 
the meeting of the Central Division in Evanston, 
January 1st, 1898, I presented a paper on The 
Relation of The Knight's Tale to Palamon and 
AreUe, which was reported by Professor Wilson in 
Modern Language Notes for March, 1898, p. 84. 
As may be seen from these reports, one of my 
chief aims was to show that ten Brink's theory as 
to the metrical form of Palamon and Aroite was 
erroneous and that the larger part of it was taken 
over bodily into The Knight's Tale. 

The day I read the first paper I discust it with 
Professor Mather in a conversation to which he 
refers in his paper in An English Miscellany pre- 
sented to Dr. Furnivall, p. 307. While Professor 
Tatlock was engaged upon his admirable treatise 
on The Development and Chronology of Chaucer's 
Works (Chaucer Society, 1907), we frequently 
talkt of this and other Chaucer subjects ; but as I 
had mislaid my papers, I could only give him 
some of the original material (see his book, p. 9) 
and refer him to the reports cited above. And 
yet both Mather (p. 305) and Tatlock (p. 46) 
state that Pollard (writing in 1898) was the first 
to doubt ten Brink's theory. That either gentle- 
man intentionally ignored me, I should not for a 
moment suspect. I explain the matter in part by 
the fact that I have not yet publisht my papers, 
as I should have done. But I am convinced that 
we must lay the blame chiefly upon the frailty of 
human memory. 

I may perhaps add that I still hope that the 
future has for me a few golden days when I may 
again take up my Chaucer studies. 



George Hempl. 



Stanford University, (Mifornia. 



To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — I can offer no excuse for the offence 
which Professor Hempl courteously gives me so 
early a chance to explain, except that if I ever 
knew that his work on Chaucer' s verse had reached 
even quasi-publication it had quite slipped my 
mind. I had been chiefly concerned about his 
metrical evidence on the Troilus-problem, which 



he so generously allowed me to use. I knew that 
he, like a few other just persons, though for rea- 
sons different from mine, disbelieved ten Brink's 
theory of the Palamon ; but I supposed that this 
was merely a pious opinion held privately. I am 
glad to have a chance to express regret for my 
inadvertence, and the earnest hope that his 
results may soon be published. 



John S. P. Tatlock. 



University of Michigan. 



To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sibs : — Professor Hempl' s courteous note finds 
me in a land which, knowing fairly well "Duk 
Theseus," completely ignores his English bibliog- 
raphy. With vague memories of what I may 
have written on the subject, and none whatever 
of what I did not, I can only say that if Dr. 
Hempl is convinced he was the first doubter of 
a Palamon in stanzas, I have no doubt he is 
right. In any case, I recall with pleasure both 
his able summary of an article, at New Haven in 
the Xmas holidays of '95, and also some talk of 
an anti-ten Brink tenor. 

At that time I was already a skeptic Palamon - 
wards, and doubtless Dr. Hempl' s example and 
authority must have confirmed me in disbelief. 
But (such tricks does memory play in these mat- 
ters) if I had been asked to date my article for 
the Furnivall Miscellany, I should have said that 
it grew out of the flavor of the cooking of the 
Queen's Oxford as interpreted and commented by 
that universal connoisseur of life and letters, Mr. 
Kittredge, and the time the summer of 1906. 
These things it is pleasing to recall, but I am 
afraid that my slender posy for Dr. Furnivall' s 
jubilee garland "jest growed." If it had an un- 
acknowledged rootlet in Professor Hempl' s wide 
domain, I now crave his indulgence. In my short 
course as a Chaucerian I was so often beholden to 
my betters, that I may at times have taken the 
everyday sensation of gratitude for its adequate 
expression. 

Frank Jewett Mather. 

Taormina, Sicily. 



